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INTRODUCTION. 


Tne aim of the American Eacre Macazinz is to foster a taste 
for the elevating pursuits of literature; to enlist, as its support- 
ers and contributors, those who, eschewing all vain and frivolous 
amusements, devote their minds to the enjoyment of the “contem- 
templative hour.” The Editors hope by the award of piizes for 
well-written articles, io extract no small number of brilliant gems 
from the mines of thought. It was their intention to furnish em- 
bellishments for their little work ; but, on mature reflection, they 
have concluded not to render their Magazine too pictorial—the 
instructive page holding with them a preference. However, they 
will occasionally furnish an illustration to interesting subjects, so 
as not to appear “ behind the age” in this particular. 

Promises are most easily made, and when they are lavishly 
bestowed, reasonable doubts arise as to their sirict fulfilment. 'The 
Editors will faithfully endeavor to perform such as they advance, 
to the very letter. 

They refrain from entering on a long dissertation of their means 
—the talent engaged—or the momentous subjects to be discussed ; 
but, modestly trust, both in manner and maiter, not to dishonor 
the noble title they have adopted. 

The Editors enter upon their duties with the determination to 
act with manly candor and inflexible impartiality. 

Their object is wholly of a literary character ;—neither poli- 
tical or religious. Their Journal will have no further con- 
nection with either, than never to utter a sentiment which is at 
variance with the highest principles of Truth, Honesty, and 
Virtue. 
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ALGONAC. 


A CHIPPEWA LAMENT. 


ON HEARING THE REVEILLE AT THE POST ON ST. MARY'S. 


oe 


From dreams short and broken, prephetic and high, 

I wake in my cabin, to ponder and sigh! 

I think on the days when transcendently blest, 

My forefathers revelled, the lords of the west, 

And fired by ambition, or valor severe, 

They winged the dread arrow, or brandished the spear. 
I think how their wisdom, their valor, their might, 
Prevailed in the council, the chase, or the fight ; 
And I sigh to reflect, all depress’d, and o’ercast, 

Those ages have vanished—those glories are past! 
But hark! from those battlements bristled with steel, 
What sounds o’er these woodlands so heavily peal? 
Now rolling—redoubling—concussive and clear, 

Now striking with sharp-killing notes on the ear; 
*Tis the signal of day for the soldier. To him, 

There is a joy in the music, no tears ever dim, 

It speaks to his feelings—his habits—his pride, 

More keenly than all human language beside. 

But me—far, far different feelings oppress, 

It strikes on my ear like the note of distress. 
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A leonac. 


Ah! how can those sounds please my kindred, or me, 
Which remind us our nation no longer 1s free ? 

Vy faney reverts to the moments so bland, 

When my own native music prevailed in the land, 
And my fathers danced blithe on the oak-covered hill, 
Remote from the white man, and all his proud skill., 


Day breaks in the east! but its glimmer no more, 
Lights hope in our bosoms, or Joy on our shore :— 

Ah, why should its beams more illumine the cot, 
Where the war song is mute, and the war song forgot! 
Where the bow and the arrow, the spear and the mace, 
Gleam no more in the battle, or ring in the chace ! 

Ah! why should not heaven, kind heaven, resume 

[ts primitive darkness, and shroud me in gloom 2? 


Oh fly, ye bright streaks that bedapple the morn, 

Nor shine on a mortal so sunk and forlorn ! 

The beauty of day I no longer can see, 
Night—midnight, alone is congenial to me. 

Ye birds, cease your warblings ; my heart cannot bear, 
The joys that so thrilled it when fortune was fair ; 
“And roused by the combat, or led by the chace, 

| roved unconfined through the regions of space, 
Tracked the deer from his cevert, the wolf from lis den, 
Or rushed to the charge with the noblest of men. 

O teach me! ye wise men who boldly survey, 

The causes that hasten my nation’s decay ; 

Come, teach me to smile on the beauties that he 

In the bright vernal landscape, or the red evening sky, 
While pining in want—by misfortune oppressed, 
The scorpion, slavery, is gnawing my breast. 


Wabishkizzy* may smile, 


~ 
i 
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Vabishkizzy may say, 

I will teach you to read, I will teach you to pray. 

But say, When our arts, manners, customs, are lost, 
What then shall we cherish, what then shall we boast ? 
When the war flag is struck, and the war drum is still, 
And the council lire glimmers no more on the hill: 

Can we feel any pride, but our forefathers’ pride, 

To live as they lhved,—and to die as th oy died ? 


* White man. 
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Algonac. 


They tell me, that blessings for me are in store, 
The sages—saints—poets—philosopher’s lore, 

The comforts that labor and science bestow ; 

The loom and the compass—the sickle and plough! 
But, ah! can they tell me where joy shall abide, 
Without national customs, or national pride ? 


And here my grief presses—these ramparts so high, 
W hite—-white asthe summer cloud floats in the sky ; 
These walls but remind me how cruelly cast 

My own native woods are encompassed at last. 

In vain ’tis averred, with no hostile design, 

That in guarding their country they tranquilize mine, 
But whenever J look on the cannon-pierced walls, 

A fearful sensation my bosom appals. 

Wherever I see on these once happy grounds, 

The sentinel pacing his limited rounds ; 

Or borne down the stream with the low evening hum, 
Or hear the loud notes of the deep-rolling drum, 

I start from my visions—I cannot but see, 

My nation, my nation, no longer is free! 

That all this long muster of cannon and steel, 

Tho’ prudence may sanction, deny, or conceal, 

But gleams o’er the war-path that leads to the grave, 
Their object to conquer, destroy, and enslave. 


Thus roused from his slumber, proud Algonac sung, 
A wild native melody dwelt on his tongue ; 

Then folding his robe, he sank back on the plain, 
And courted his dreams, and his slumbers again. 


DAQMTAS. 











A Visit to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 


# 


from the desire of many of our former subscribers, who 
were deeply interested by the article, we have commenced the re- 
publication of “A Visit to the Mammoth Cave,” in our present 
number.—Eps. 


Cincinnatli, Ohio. 
Dean F'rrenp, 

Afier crossing the Green river, at Mumfordville, about 15 miles 
from the cave, we entered upon a region strikingly different from 
any we had ever seen before. An indescribable something in the 
scenery, seemed to tell us that we were almost in the presence of 
that wonderful work of nature we had come so far to visit. Indeed, 
when Mr. H. (who had visited it before, and was well acquainted 
with regard to its extent,) told us our coach wheels might now be 
rolling above some of the magnificent halls of the grand cave, I 
could almost fancy I heard a rumbling hollow sound beneath. 
This, of course, was an illusion: Night closed upon us long before 
we reached our place of destination, which was Bell’s tavern, a 
noted point on the Louisville and Nashville road, and formerly 
celebrated for its excellent accommodation but now miserably 
fallen off in this respect, judging from our experience. But I will 
not, hkea grumbling English traveller, dwell upon its discomforts. 
We found the rain the next morning pouring down in a most 
liberal manner, but this did not damp our ardor, for we were only 
seven miles distant from the cave, (which lies that far off the main 
road,) and determined to breakfast there, rain or shine. 

Our ride of seven miles was over as rough a road “as can well 
be imagined, up and down hills the whole time, with sometimes 
almost a leap of the coach and horses, from one ledge of the rock 
to another. Very soon, the gentleman were dismayed by an inti- 
mation from the driver, that they must get out and walk, raining 
as it was. We ladies compassionated their hard case, and would 
have covered them with our shawls and cloaks, if it had been 
necessary. But we had soon an opportunity of compassionating 
ourselves, for the driver said that it was as much as he could do 
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to get the empty coach along, and that the ladies must all get out 
too. So out we all had to scramble, in the rain, without um- 
brellas, and with not the thickest shoes on, for it had by no means 
entered into our plans, when we made our toilette in the morning, 
to take a walk of a mile or two, in therain, over rough and rocky 
hills. Butthis very thing we found ourselves doing—not with a 
very good grace, to be sure, at first, but we soon became reconciled, 
and voted to set it down as one of the agreeable varieties of the 
expedition. We arrived at last at the Cave Hotel, and soon had 
an excellent breakfast smoking on the table. No accommodation 
could be better than we found here, whether as regards table, 
attendance, or lodgings. After breakfast, we proceeded to make 
our toilette for the Cave, for you must know that short dresses, 
made of some strong material, with close fitting hoods or caps, is 
the established costume for ladies about to pay their respects to 
the genius of the Cave. ‘The thickest, roughest shoes also, that 
the ladies can wear, are the very pink of fon in the lower regions. 
In all these points we had been well forewarned by our considerate 
friend Mr. H. before we left home, so that our toilette, so far as I 
know, was considered unexceptionable for the occasion. We had 
made an agreement with the gentlemen, beforehand, that we were 
not to be looked at, at all, after a change of costume—but this com- 
pact was openly violated, for they did not pretend to disguise their 
merriment, when we were marshalled into the parlor, when they 
were assembled before us, with one or two more who were at the 
Cave when we arrived. 'The metamorphosis we had undergone 
was one not exactly analagous to that from the chrysalis to the 
butterfly, but rather the reverse. So we not only indulged them 
in their merriment, but joined them in it, as they had not much the 
advantage of us, in the score of daylight, fashion and elegance 
having exchanged their new coats for old ones, and advanced 
their pocket handkerchiefs to the dignity of turbans for their heads, 
Altogether we made a beautiful and picturesque group, [ assure 





you. 
When all were ready, each gentleman proffered his services to 


some particular lady, as her assistant through the difficulties of the 


2 
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Cave. We were then introduced to our guides, two in number, 
who made their appearance, each with a can of oil slung to his 
back, an ample basket of provisions on his arm, and carrying also 
a supply of matches and Bengal lights. 

As we stepped off the piazza, we turned our course in a direc- 
tion, rather back from the house, and soon found ourselves de- 
scending a regular avenue, perhaps fifteen feet wide, with high 
banks on each side, which were covered with trees, branching 
towards each other over our heads, and forming a beautiful green 
arcade, all the way to the mouth of the Cave. 

We continued along this avenue for about two hundred yards, 
when suddenly turning to the right from the avenue, we stood 
before the mouth of the Cave. ‘This alone is a scene for a pain- 
ter. Let me try to give you an idea of jt. At our feet was a 
circular precipitous descent of about thirty feet, leading down to 
the floor of the Cave. At some distance before us, from the sides, 
and over this opening, there sprung up a regular racky arch, 
rising, | should suppose, about fifty feet from the floor. ‘This was 
covered with soil, and richly clothed with mosses, ferns, and wild 
vines, with trees and shrubs in the distance. From the centre of 
the arch descends a beautiful little cascade of the purest water, 
which is eaught where it falls, by a large wooden reservoir, sup- 
ported by stones piled up from the floor of the Cave, the water 
being furnished, | suppose, by some spring near by. 

As you pause, and look around here, the scene is wild and 
impressive in every direction. 'The diversified surface of the 
eround, as far as youecan see, the variety and luxuriance of the 
vegetation, the deep wildness of the scene, as yet apparently 
wholly untouched by ihe hand of art, form the most appropriate 
accompaniments to your intreduction to the world you are about 
to explore. I confess I could not contemplate the scene without 
emotion, [almost trembled with excitement. A circuitous flight 
of stone steps, keeping on the right hand side of the semicircular 
opening, conducted us clear of the cascade. We found ourselves 
now, actually in the Cave, with lofty perpendicular walls of rock 
on each hand, brilliant daylight behind us, and deep, dense, more 
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than midnight darkness before us! Our guides here lighted our 
lamps, furnishing |each person with one or more if he wishes it, 
for it is easy to carry half a dozen in one hand, as they are sus- 
pended on wires, and furnished with a handle above the canopy 
over the flame. For at least a mile after we enter, the floor is so 
level, and the way so unobstructed, that a carriage might easily be 
driven this distance. Indeed but for numerous vats and hoppers, 
formerly employed in the manufacture of saltpetre, and long arti- 
ficial walls of stone, piled up to be out the way of the workmen, 
three or four carriages might be driven abreast, for a long way 
into the main Cave. 

At the distance of a mile or two from the entrance, we came to 
some of the wooden houses formerly put up for the accommoda- 
tion of consumptive invalids, when the opinion was idulgced, 
that the dry bracing air, and uniform temperature of the Cave, 
would cure that hitherto incurable disease,—consumption. ‘The 
experiment was amply tried; there being, I should suppose, in all 


about twenty of these tenements ; 


; all of which were inhabited a 


few w inters since by invalids, none of whom, however, long sur- 
vived after leaving the Cave, and as some indeed, actually died 
at the Hotel; being brought out in the last stage of decline. ‘This 
opinion isnow, of course exploded, though there can be no doubt 
as tothe general salubrity of the Cave. We were shown hollow 
logs, formerly used in conveying water to the manufactory of 
saltpetre, which had been here thirty years, and appeared as per- 
fect as they could have done, the first hour they were brought in: 
corn cobs also lay about, from the corn fed to the oxen, at the same 
time tracks of these animals were seen, looking almost as fresh 
as if they had been made but yesterday, though in a substance 
now nearly as hard as stone. 

For a long distance, the roof of the Cave is so high as to be 
nearly lost in view in the darkness; though the perpendicular 
walls of solid rock accompany you for miles, occasionally expand- 
ing into immense halls, some of them embracing several acres 
within their area. These wide, lofty and vaulted halls, however, 
mostly belong to the main Cave, which was not to be the object 
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of our exploration to-day. So we didnot proceed far, before we 
turned aside into one of the principal branches, the extremity of 
which is said to be thirteen miles from the entrance. 

And here let me warn you, that [cannot pretend to give you 
an account, inregular succession, of one half the new, strange, and 
varied scenes, through which we passed. 'To do this, it would 
have been necessary for me to have been busy with pencil and 
tablet every hundred yards. 

(To be continued.) 





A.GYPTIA, 


I propose to give in the A®gyptia, for this magazine, a few 
remarks referring{to several of the principal Gods of the Egyptians, 
their Sculpture, Painting, and a treatise on the Architecture of the 
ancient mhabifants of egypt. 

"This will be followed with a very interesting account of a visit 
to the tomb of Psammuithis, by Signor Belzoni, who had the honor 
of opening it, accompanied by a few notes taken by one of the 
persons who travelled with Lepsius, as etcher. This interesting 
account will be followed by all the information that I can find 
upon the subject. 


No. 1. 
EGYPTIAN GODS. 


Ostris.—He was said to have been the son of Jupiter, by Niobe, 
and to have ruled over the Argives, and afterwards leaving them, 
to become an illustrious king of the Egyptians. His wife was Isis, 
who is by many said to be the same as Io, daughter of Inachus; 
who was, according to the fables, changed by Jupiter into a cow. 
Osiris was slain by 'T'yphon, and his body hid in a chest, and 
thrown into the river Nile. Isis, after much search, by the aid 
of keen-scented dogs, found his body, and placed it ina monument 
on an island near Memphis. The Egyptians paid divine honor 
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to his memory, and chose the ox to represent him; because, as 
some say, a large ox appeared to themafter the body of Osiris 
was interred ; or, according to others, because he had instructed 
them in Agriculture. 

~ Osiris was generally represented witha cap on his head, like a 
mitre, with two horns. He held a stick in his letthand, and in his 
right, a whip with several thongs. He appears sometimes with 
a hawk’s head. 

Ists.—She was the wife of Osiris. To, after her metamorphosis, 
is said, after wandering over the earth, to have come to the banks 
of the Nile, and there she was restored to the form of a woman. 
She reigned after the murder of her husband, and was deified by 
the Egyptians. "The cow was employed as her symbol, but more 
commonly the sistrum. 

Isis is often represcnted holding a globe in her hand, filled with 
ears of corn. Her body sometimes appears enveloped in a_ kind 
of net. On some monuments, she has in her lap her son Horus, 
who is ranked among the deities of Egypt. Among the most re- 
markable ruins discovered at Pompeii, is a temple to Isis. “'The 
columns which surround it, are in an excellent state of preserva— 
tion. "The temple of itself was entirely built of bricks, and, on the 
outside, covered with avery solid stucco. It had the form of a 
square, and was not covered, but was surrounded by a covered 
gallery, which was supported by columns, and served for a shelter 
inbad weather. In this temple have been found all the instru- 
ments that appertain to the religious ceremonies, and even the 
skeletons of the priests, who had been surprised and buried by 
the shower of cinders in the middle of the occupation of the min- 
istry. Their vestments, the cinders and coals on the altars, the 
candelabra, lamps, sistrums, the vases which contained the lustral 
water,pateree employed in the libations, a kind of kettle to pre- 
serve the intestines of the victims, cushions, on which they placed 
the statue of ihe goddess Isis, when they offered sacrifices to her, 
the attributes of the divinity with which the temple was adorned, 
&c., are still shown. Many of these vases have the figure of an 
ibis, of a hippopotamus, and of a lotus flower ; and what renders 
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‘hem still more important, they were found exactly in the situa- 
tion in which they were used, so that there can now be no doubts 
as totheir reality, and their use. The walls of the temple were 
adorned with paintings, relating to the worship of the goddess ; 
there were figures of priests in the costume of their order ; their 
vestments were of white linen; the heads of the officiating priests 
were shaven, their feet covered with fine thin lace, through which 
the muscles might be discerned.” 

Apis.—'This is the name of the ox in which Osiris was supposed 
to reside, rather than a distinct deity. ‘The ox thus honored, 
was known by certain marks; his body was all black, except a 
square spot of white on his forehead, and a white crescent, or sort 
of half moon, on his right side; on hisback was the figure of an 
eagle; under his tongue a kind of a knot, resembling a beetle, 
(cantharus,) and two ‘sorts of hair upon his tail. This ox was 
allowed to live twenty-five years. His body was then embalmed, 
placed ina chest, or ogeg, and buried with many solemnities. A 
season of mourning then ensued, untila new Apis, or ox properly 
marked, was brought to sight. Itis acurious fact that Belzoni, 
who succeeded in finding an entrance into the second of the great 
pyramids of Gizeh, found in the corner of a large and high chamber 
in the interior of the pyramid, a sopos, which, on being carefully 
opened, presented the body of an ox, or Apis. 

Mnrvis—lIs the name of the sacred ox consecrated to the Sun, 
and worshipped with great solemnity. He was known by being 
entirely white. 

Tur Spuinx—Was the offspring of Orthus and Chimera, or of 
Typhon, or Echidna; she was a monster, having the head and 
breast of a woman, the body of a dog, the tail of a serpent, the 
wings of 4 bird, the paws of alion, and a human voice. This 
monster infested the neighborhood of Thebes, proposing enigmas, 
and devouring the inhabitants who were unable to solve them.— 
At length one of the enigmas, in which she demanded what ani- 
mal it was which walked on four legs in the morning, two atnoon, 
and three at night, was solved by Cédipus: he said that the ani- 
mal was man, who in the morning of life creeps on his hands and 
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feet, in middle age walks erect, and in the evening of his days 
uses his staff. On hearing this solution, the Sphinx instantly 
destroyed herself. 

ELevrus—Designates the cat as deified by the Egyptians. Cy- 
nocephalus, or Circopithecus, designates the monkey-god of Egypt. 
Typhon was the sacred crocodile, 

C mnopnus, or Canopus.—He is said to have been the pilot, or 
admiral, of the fleet of Osiris, in his expedition to India. In 
the Egyptian mythology, he seems to have been the god of the 
river Nile. Nearly all the representations of him are formed by 
the head of a person, or animal, appearing at the top of one of 
those vases in which the Egyptians kept the waters of that river 
The body of those vases are frequently covered with hiero- 
glyphics. 


aa 
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SCULPTURE. 


The period preceding the time of Cambyses, is considered by 
Memes, as the only period of real Egyptian Sculpture. Of its 
character, there are left two sources to judge by, viz: vestiges of 
ancient grandeur still existing on their native site, and numerous 
specimens in European cabinets, These remains may be classed 
under three divisions: Ist, colossal figures; 2d, about the natural 
size, single or in groups; 3d, hieroglyphics, and historical relievos. 
The colossal remains are very numerous; some, are figures of men; 
others, of animals, chiefly the Sphinx. The dimensions extend 
from twelve to seventy cubits in height. "The largest known now 
are the two in the vicinity of Thebes, one of which, from inscrip- 
tions still legible, would appear to be the famous sounding statue 
of Memnon. In the ruin of the Memnonium, there remains a 
prostrate and broken colossus of vast size, with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions; from which it has been supposed to be the statue of 
Osymandyas, or Sesostris. Of figures about the natural size, there 
are also many remains. Many are found in th excavations of 
Philoe, Elephantis, Silsilis, and at El Malook, in the tomb of the 
Theban kings, These excavations are often suits of magnificent 
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chambers, hewn from the hard and white calcareous rock. A 
singular peculiarity marks these statues; a pilaster runs up be- 
hind each, the whole height, not only when the statue was eon- 
nected with the surface of a wall, but also when it was wholly 
detached. Relievos are found in great abundance, occupying 
ofien the entire walls of the temple. In these, there is much skill 
in the workmanship, but they are very defective in merit as per- 
formauces of art; proportion and perspective seem to have been 
utterly unknown. In the formation of these works, four kinds of 
material were employed; one soft, a species of sandstone ; and 
three very hard, viz: a caleareous rock, out of which the tombs, 
with their sculpture, are hewn; basalt, or trap, of various shades, 
from black to dark grey, is the constituent generally of the smaller 
statues; aud eranife, more commonly of the species named rubes- 
cons. Colossal fizaresare uniformly of granite, in which also are 
the greater part of the relievos. Statues of wood have been dis- 
covered by modern antiquarians. Metal was sparingly used ; at 
least, only very small figures have been found, of a composition 
similar to the bronze of modern times. In the tombs, small 
images of porcelain, and terra cotta are frequent. 

‘The statue of Memnon is supposed to be one of those existing 
at the present day among the ruins of Thebes, near the place 
called Medinet Abou. <A part of the body is said to be in the 
British Museum. It iscalled by the Arabians, Salamat, (the statue 
which bids good morning,) a name evidently originating in the 
belict of the ancient and common tradition; which was, that the 
statue uttered sounds atthe rising of the sun, when it shone upon 
it. ‘Ihe statue is covered with inscriptions, by persons declaring 
that they had heard its voice at the rising of the sun. Mr. Wil- 
kinson states, from experiments actually made by himself, that if 
a person in the cap of this colossus, (which ts ina sitting posture,) 


give ita blow with a hammer, it will cause a sound to a person 
standing at its foot, as from an instrument of brass. 'The person 
in the lap of the statue, cannot be seen from any point in the 
neighborhood. ‘The statue is composed of a sounding material. 
This, accounts, according to one man, for the deception used.— 
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Kivery new traveller brings up new theories, and explodes others, 
while his own is as liable toa burst wp, as those which he attempts 
to overthrow. It was supposed to have been performed by a brass 
instrument, concealed within the mouth, which uttered musical 
sounds when the sun shone upon it. But that is an absurd 
hypothesis, and was long since put down. 


(To be continued.) Crops. 


Dialogue between a Teacher and Child. 


T. Say what is time 2 
C. A little span ; 
A step from childhood up to man: 
A moment added to the past, 
Till death arrives to count the last. 
'l’. How should you live ? 
+s In godly fear, 
With truthful life and heart sincere. 
T. How deal with men ? 
C. In honesty, 
As others I would have with me 
T. And when you die? 
C. Then shall I be 
With Christ through all eternity. 
T’. Then time is precious—is it not ? 
©. Its worth should never be forgot. 
T. And when at school, what do you learn ? 
©. The words of wisdom J discern. 
T. What studies! 
C. There [ learn to Spell, 
To Read and Write. 
js You answer well 
W hat lessons else ° 
C. Both true and quick 
To Cipher, called Arithmetic. 
T. And what is that ? 
o. Why so I try 
To add, subtract, and multiply 
Divide, and tell what numbers do, 
In sums for children, short and few 
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Teacher and Child. 


That when I grow up strong and tall, 
I may both: buy and sell withal. 


. What other things are taught at school ? 
C. 


Of Grammar—parts of speech, and rule ; 
To speak and write with ease and grace, 
Give every word its use and place. 


. The parts of speech can you define ? 
C. 


Yes, true as Kirkham,—every line,— 
The Article, that points one to 

The Noun, or name of subject true ; 
The Adjective, its quality 

As bad or good, declares to be ; 

The Verb, that moves the whole about, 
While Participle helps it out; 

With Pronoun, Adverb, Preposition, 
To give each thought its true position ; 
And then to tack the ends together, 
Conjunction comes so nice and clever ; 
And little Interjection, lo! 

Pops up at last, and cries out Oh! 
What other things to mind are brought ¢ 
Geography, I here am taught. 

And what is that ? 


The world to know, 
Divisions, forms, and substance show ; 
[It is of land and water made, 
So savs the map before me laid. 


. Proceed, and tell me how the land, 


And waters vast, divided stand. 

To Continents," Peninsula, 

And Isthmus small, divided are ; 
With Islands planted in the sea, 
From all communication free ; 

And Promontory pointing out 

[nto the sea, which round about 

The ships do sail, ason they go, ' 
The farther bounds of earth to know. 
Three continents on earth there be, 
Besides our own America ;: 

As Europe, Asia, Africa ; 

But sometimes these are called but two, 
As one, the old: the other new. 








Teacher and Child. 19. 
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T. ’Tis very good ; now let me hear, 
Of Water, if you speak as clear. 

C. 'Tis Ocean, Sea, and narrow Strait, 
With Lake, and Bay, and River great : 
The Springs and Fountains, fed by rain, 
Their steady courses all maintain, 

And hurry back into the main. 

T. And who supports the world, my dear, 
And whirls it round its rapid sphere ? 

C. The hand that made it, bids it roll 
From west to east, on steady pole; 
Which makes it seemas if the Sun 
From east to west his journey run. 

‘LT. What farther motion has our sphere ? 

©. Once round the sun, which makes the year. 

T. What of the Moon ? 

C. It turns about 
The world, upon its monthly route. 

T. And what theStars, that mounted high, 
Seem spangles set upon the sky ? 

C. All suns and planets moving round, 
With which the wide-sphered neavens abound. 
Of them I cannot say much yet, 

But more as I shall older get. 

T. What truth in all do you discern ? 

C. A ruling Providence I learn, 

W ho built the Land and filled the Sea, 
And caused the sparkling sky to be: 
He made me too, and I should praise, 


And serve him all my happy days. 
W.N. P. 


Christian Inquirer 
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fake heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that 
n Heaven, their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is_ in 


Heaven.” Chap. xvii, v. 10 


How sweetthe thought! Weeach have a Guardian Angel! 
\ bright being, that is always in the presence of God, watches 
over us,—grieves when we listen to the voice of the tempter, and 
rejoices. when we answer the luring enticements of the fallen 
archangel, with the words, “get thee behind me, Satan!’ How 
cheering are Guardian Angels! A little infant is gently slum- 
bering in its cradle, smiling sweetly. Look above its little bed ; 
behold its guardian angel painting bright dreams for its sleeping 
jours. Ever and anon he pauses in his work, and looks down 
pon his little charge with tender love. 

‘The scene is changed. 'The child is playing with its new- 
bought toys in the flowery garden. But what is that light cloud 
over its head, that moves when it moves, and rests when it rests ? 
Ah! the fleecy veil opens, and in it we perceive the Guardian 
Angel. But the child has strayed near to the beautiful bush, 
which bears on its graceful stems most lovely white roses. 'The 
little one puts out its hand to snatch a blooming prize, but remem- 
bers the words of its mother, “pluck not those flowers, my dear, 
but all the others in the garden are yours.” 'The tempter comes 
to whisper, “it will not be known.” ‘The child listens, and soon 
its little hand clasps the wished for treasure. But what is that on 
the tloweret, it cannot be dew? No, it is the tear of the angel,— 
the tear of grief. Now, the disobedient little one thinks of its 
offended mother, and dares not go to her ; for, although she knows 
not of his fault, yet he cannot meet her tender love, with the 

leasure he“is wont to feel. “Go and confess,” whispers a still, 
small voice. "The child cannot longer wait, but running to its 
parent, tells of its misdeed. What light is that which gleams 
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around the head of the little penitent? Tt 
Angel—the smile of joy. 
Again look we on a different stage. 


is the smile of the 


The youth is in his study. 
The light of the lamp casts a sombre shade over the many books, 
and the youth seems absorbed in filling the garner of his intellect 
with the best of food. But fatigue and restlessness overtake him. 
“Oh!” exclaims he, “why do I confine myself to these books 
while others are enjoying the greatest pleasures? Why do I 
spend these hours in retirement, which might be passed so plea- 
santly abroad ?” But the youth reflects, how much more happi- 
ness will be derived from intellectual gratifications than from 
mere sensual amusements ; and he puts up a prayer to his Hea- 
venly Father to give him strength to persevere unto the end. The 
sun breaks through the clouds that covered the face of the Angel, 
for he had thought he saw Discontent approaching; but now, as 
his precious charge has bid the enemy depart, joy returns. 

It is midnight. ‘The man is pacing his room. Care is written 
on his forehead, and his knit brows speak of some struggle within, 
At last he exclaims, “I will do it! [ know the hand-writing. A 
check is soon filled up.” Oh! where is the Guardian Angel ? 
His tears are falling fastly over the tempted one, and his grief 
knows no bounds. But see the man onhis knees imploring for- 
giveness for the thought. How happy is the Angel! Who can 
tell of his gladness? The scene changes. The aged man is 
lying on his death-bed; and hovering over it, with anxious coun- 
tenance, is the Angel, for the old man is trembling with fear; but 
that is soon dispelled, and a heavenly smile adorns his counte- 
nance. He gasps for breath—he breathes his last, and is borne 
in the arms of his Guardian Angel to the city of his Lord. 


HiSPERANCE. 








The foregoing article, written by Miss } C of Miss 


Forbes’ Seminary, took the first prize, (Falloween.) 
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THE PICTURE SALE. 





‘Translated from the French of A. Filon.) 


David ‘Veniers, a paimter of Antwerp, had already made him- 
self known by a great number of pictures, in which nature, and 
ihe variety of details, contended with the brightness of the color- 
ing. But, notwithstanding his talents, his finances were not always 
in a very flourishing state ; and more than once he was a prey to 
ihat bitter anguish into which one is apt to be thrown by the 
absence of a metal, dear to all men, and necessary even to genius 
itself. A number of children were growing up around him, their 
faces joyous and plump, resembling those little faces which their 
father’s pencil had often placed in his pictures; but it was neces- 
sary to nourish and dress this amiable family. Madame Teniers, 
an excellent woman in all other matters, spent regularly a little 
more than her husband gained; and 'Teniers himself was not en- 
dowed with that spirit of order and economy, which does not 
make great artists, but which establishes one’s family. At the 
commencement of a winter, which threatened to be very severe, 
this celebrated painter found himself more straitened than usual, 
and was soon unable to supply the most indispensable wants 
Something must be done. ‘Teniers collected all the pictures which 
he had completed during several months; he arranged them in 
his workshop, being extremely careful to place his productions in 
the most favorable light; he then gave out in the city of Antwerp, 
that he intended to have a general sale of allhis works. A great 
number of picture-dealers came and looked at all very minutely, 
without the least intention of buying. These merchants, who 
saw into the poverty of the painter, were in hopes of lessening the 
price by bitter criticisms. “ What!” said one, “is that all! and 
was it worth the trouble to make us come for such a trifle ! 1 offer 
you one hundred pistoles for the whole collection.” “IT will not 
cive it for a thousand,” cried Teniers, with indignation. “ Evi- 
dently you consider yourself a talent of the first order; but learn 
that there are hundreds of painters like you in Belgium.” “ What 
will we do,” said another merchant, with a still more satirical air, 


‘with all these orotesque pictures, which appear io be thrown into 




















The Picture Sale 33 


one mould? First, no one waits anything of yours in Hrance. 
since the King treated you so rudely, and you know, not a man of 
the Court would suffer a Teniers even in his ante-chamber.” Is it 
possible!” said the artist, unable to hide his vexation, “but there still 
remains to us Germany, England, and our country.” “ Indeed!” 
replied the merchant, why do you cultivate such a style?” “Be- 
cause it is the only one in which I can succeed.” “ Ah! very 
good indeed! But why do you not put more dignity in your per- 
sonages? Do you see, for instance, in this Flemish feast which 
is before us, this drunken peasant who is trying to dance; is il 
possible to look more awkward and heavy? It is truly common 
anddisgusting. In truth it does not look like a picture.” “I hope 
that nature and truth” . . “Oh,no, no! we require the ideal 
in art.” “TL should be of your opinion, if I had to paint gods, o1 
heroes, or rather a picture for a church; I should then be a poet, 
but now I am a historian: I paint what I see,-—good gracious! is 
there ideal ina tavern scene. Ah! believe me, sirs, if time does not 
efface my colors, and if posterity occupy itself a little with me, it 
will say : “ He was natural and true ;” and this praise is worth any 
other.” “ Posterity may sav what it chooses,” answered the mer- 
chant abruptly ;” but 1, your cotemporary, offer you once more 
one hundred pistoles for the collection.” “If would rather burn it 
than give it fornothing.” After this speech, "Teniers dismissed the 
admirers, and declared that the sale would not take place. Madame 
Teniers was in despair. “ What shall we do?” said she to her 
husband, “and what remains to us now. [t was your duty to give 
all for one hundred pistoles.”. “ No!” answered he, “it is a folly 
for a painter to sell his pictures while living. Well, what is your 
decision ?-—letting me die!”’—-—“ Oh heaven! what do you say?” 
“Or, at least, let me pretend to be dead.” “ But how can we 
make them believe that you are dead, when you are not even sick ? 
“ Be quiet, you will be obliged to wear mourning, and explain it 
to our children.” 

The painter secretly leaves Antwerp, and soon the report of his 
death is noised abroad by some of his friends. His wife weep- 
ing takes the costume of a widow: the little children allow them- 








24 The Picture Nale. 


selves to be dressed in black, without understanding anything, 
and "Teniers’ picture sale is announced publicly. The public come 
in, still more numerous than at the first sale. E'rom all sides are 
uitered expressions of admiration and regret. 'The picture mer- 
chants were becoming compassionate. “ Oh!” cried one of them, 
perhaps it is he who had criticized the collection, in order to have 
it for one hundred pistoles—“ what freshness of imagination! what 
truth in these groups! See these women, these children, these old 
men, justlike life! Now they seem to laugh, to drink, to dance. 
aud, O pardon me, now we think we hear them sing! Ah! what 
talent! no one shall ever again make such pictures! ‘There will 


never be another 'Veniers; he has carried his secretaway with him!” 


And all were disputing for eight or ten works of the painter which 
remained, and were putting no limits to their offers, and each one 
outbidding the other with a generous emulation. “If we should 
cover them with gold, we should be sure of making money on 
them. In England, in Germany, and in France, we will sell them 
for what we please.” Pictures commenced,—simple sketches, 
which bore the seal of the master, rose to an enormous price. Who 
would not open his purse to have a memorial of 'Teniers! There 


was nothing left but an old copy-book, containing a collection of 


noses and ears made by 'Teniers, five years of age, which was 
bought for one hundred crowns by an amateur. 

When the sale was over, Madame 'Teniers at the sight of all this 
eold, was tempted to upbraid her husband’s stratagem. He soon 
returned to reap the fruits of his suecess. Many persons soon dis- 
covered that he was not dead. They also say, that certain pur- 
chasers who had the worst reason to be dissatisfied, were very 
violent, much offended, and spoke of claiming redress at law. 
But, as ‘Teniers was generally liked in the city, and as the greatest 
part of the pictures, although sold very dear, did not bring what 
‘hey were worth, the noise was calmed, the threats were ended, 
and the poor deceased enjoyed the remainder of his life with the 


fruits of his stratagem. MYRTLE: 


Vhe prceeding translation, by Miss A- ()--—, took the second 
prize, (The fise of the West.) 
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Ze Hi “ American Eagle Magazine,” 
No. 1, is presented to the notice of our 
Friends, and to that great, influentia! 
and discerning family, the Public, 
ina spirit of diflidence.% We have 
taken the field with but a few sub- 
scribers—“ good men and true” in 
the cause of literature. Hope is our 
polar star, and under its influence 
we ardently anticipate that our ranks 
will increase monthly, by fresh ac- 
cessions to our subscription list.-- 
Shall we languish, droop and die, for want of support? Are 
there not hundreds of intelligent young gentlemen in New-York; 
whose mental acquirements are alike honorable to the pen and the 
press? ‘'T’o these we heartily appeal for generous assistance! It 





is our earnest aspiration that, like the unflagging Eagle, our flight 
shall be onward-—our views as broad and expansive—and that we 
may breathe the pure atmosphere ever present in the regions of 
sound morality and virtuous resolution. “Come on,” then, ye 
who approve our enterprise, and afford stability and longevity to 
the “ Bird” we have “let loose.” We are not absolutely in want 
of bread ; but we ask not for stones-—they are equally hard to the 
digestive as to the reflective faculties ! 

We intend to award monthly prizes ; the rules for which will be 
found in the following article :— 

“We offer to any person “Mrs. Hemans’ Conquest,” a poetical 
work, for the best original piece on any subject, provided the arti- 
cle be sent in before the 18th of June. Those received after that 
date will be laid over until the next month. 

Pieces must be written under assumed names, and the age of the 
author stated. |When the proper name is desired, no delay must 


be occasioned in renly, 











2fj Notices of Books. 


We entirely comeide with the Editer of the American Journal 
of Mdueation in his just remarks on the following work, which is 
destined to become universally popular :— 


Vaunual, Analytical and Synthetical, of Orthography and Def- 
pition, by Jas. N. McElligott, Associate Principal of the 
Collegiate Nchool, New York; and late Principat of the 
Mechanics’ Society School. New York: M. H. Newman & 
Co., 199 Broadway. 

The prime and predominant feature of this book is fitness of 
design. It consists of a systematic series of exercises, (seven or 
eight liumdred in number,) all framed in such a manner as to 
require to be written out by the pupil, and consequently, calling 
for the exercise of care and judgment at every step in the progress 
of formine words by their proper letters. "The appeal in the mat- 
ier of orthography, is constantly to the eye, and not, as 1t com- 
monly is, exclusively tothe car. In tal/cing, the good is not easily 
distinguished from the bad speller ; in writing, however, the dif- 
ference is immediately manifest. Hence, the wisdom of a free and 
frequent use of the pen in teaching this branch of knowledge. 

But the fitness of the work for the end proposed, is yet more 
strikingly evinced, in the adimirable expedients employed for show- 
ing the true meaning and application of words. Now is aflorded 
the opportunity for comparing those of like import, and tracing the 
distinctions between them; now is given the means of viewing 
those opposed in signification, in the full light of contrast. Now, 
side by side, are placed those numerous and often puzzling terms, 
which, though alike in sound, differ totally in sense ; now, each 
separately explained, and accurately adjusted the one to the other, 
appear the various clements engaged in the production of deriva- 
tives and compounds ; and now, finally, a complete re-union of all 
the parts, with aclear and satistactory account of the connection 
between the primary and endlessly diversified metaphorical appli- 
cations presented. Yet, all is plain, all is practical; exhibiting at 


once the result of profound inquiry ito the philosophy of language, 


as also of signal skill in the art of teaching. 
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Philosophy in a Spelling Book. 


We cannot find a better phrase in alluding to “The New English 
Spelling Book,’ just issued by Leavitt, Trow, & Co., at New- 
York, under the auspices of the “American Sogiety for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge.” Small as it is, the book exhibits 
the results of uncommon care, thought, and study. By the power 
of analysis, it.applies the highest principles of philology, so as to 
be clear to the youngest mind. Simplicity and perspieuity in 
unravelling the intricacies of the most copious and variously 
derived language on the globe, namely, the English, could hardly 
be carried further. ‘Taking the language as thetype ofa plant of 
varied growth, hue, and foliage, it divides its rootsinto their sepa- 
rate clements, and classifies each. Of these elements, 2,444 words 
are determined to be of Saxon origin. ‘This is the parent stock of 
the language, and supplies its principles of utterance, or grammar. 
'T'o this sueceed, in the ‘earlier periods, 687 words of Celtic or 
Gothic origin. ‘The French element, numbers 780 words, the 
Greek, 878, and the Latin, not less than 4,460. Icelandic, Danish, 
Italian, Spanish, and various languages of the northern and 
oriental world, ail some few of the American continent, make up 

ihe vocabulary—a most afiluent vocabulary, abounding in words 
to express every shade of thought, yet capable of being employed 
with such precision and minute propriety, that it van in reality, 
but a small number of true synonyms. 

All the words are arranged and classified, with a view to their 
derivation, beginning, as usua!, with monosyllables, and runniyg 
up to words of the greatest length. 'There is evidence of much 
research in this arrangement, as is evinced in the historical pre- 
face to the work, and the various headings which precede the 
tables. Nothing, indeed, but a most thorough and complete ana- 
lysis of the language could have produced such a spelling-book 
It is destined to take rank, as one of the best of our elementary 
works for schools, and we trust, it may be regarded as the pre- 
eursor of other elementary books, having the great end of the 


advancement of our primary schools in view, 
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The Rod in Schools, 

The following letter, bearing date, Washington, April 7th, 1847, 
expresses opinions on an important subject, which, we think, will 
be interesting toour readers: 

Dear Sir -—Yours of the 17th March, is received. “Spare the 
rod and spoil the ‘child? is a maxim, which, in my opinion, comes 
to bear only when all proper moral, and mental means have 
been, in vain, exhausted, No child should, f think, ever be pun- 
ished for an offence not designed, nor for any offence designed, or 
neglect, which has been subsequently repented of, or pardon 
asked. ‘The whole moral law stands on this ground. 'The 
civil code is more severe, and awards punishment according to the 





act done,—“ an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth,” but its rigor 
is, practically, mitigated by condemning no one for an offence not 
designed. Should a schoolmaster be more severe than a civil or 
criminal judge? Should a teacher affect higher principles of jus- 
tice than the Savior of men? Must children, at a tender age 
when the faculties of reason and reflection are not fully developed 
or scarcely developed at all, be ruled by rods instead of reasons ? 
Are the buoyancy of youth, and the thoughtlessness of childhood, 
to be broken down by hickory, instead of humanity ? Mind only 
can govern mind, 

Do you ask me, therefore, whether I would take away the rod 
from our schools, as an ultimatum, I answer, no! I ‘see no good 
cause for removing the rod out of our oilieiie nor have I ever 
observed frequent, or much reason for its being used. In most 
cases, it is the teacher, and not the child, who should be punished. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Mr. Lyman Cobb. HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT 
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Contributions and eilsaiadinns thankfully iceciaiit if address- 
ed, “'lhe American Eagle Magazine,” care of Thos. C. Dud- 
ley, 62 'Troy-street, N. Y. Post-paid. One of the Editors can be 
seen every day at No. 6 Broad-street, up stairs. 


Ts WANTED,—An active, sober, aid industrious young man 
io act in the — of Carrier, and to obtain subscriptions for 
this Magazine. Apply at 62 Troy-street. A good salary may 
be expected, 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


EANIMATEHD NATURE, 


LLLVSTRALBD, 
EDITED BY JOHN B. NEWMAN,M.D. 
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Gratified at the reception given by both the Press and the Public, to their Botanical 
; enterprise, the Publishers waited till the success of the Monthly Flora was no longer 
doubiful, to respond to the call for a work on the Animal Kingdom in the same style. 
There are many thousands in the country anxious to acquire information on this sub- 
: “ect, but deterred from prosecuting the study, as much by the technicality and anatomical 
detail of the works relating to it, as by their extreme costliness. In the present under- 
taking, these faults are entirely remedied. | pa 
vi The descriptive portion is thoroughly scientific, without dry detail, care being 
A taken to give every thing of importance ; and there is opportunity enough to diversify, 
with anecdotes and poetry, to make it far surpass, in interest, any thing that can be 
qj attempted in fiction. In each article we have endeavored to embody the most valuable 
k ideas of preceding writers, adopting their language when felicitous, and re-writing the 
{ whole, so asto make a continuous narrative, instead of confusing the. reader by num- 
berless quotations ; thus absorbing whatever is really valuable in other works in this.—~ 
Each number contains papers on general science, including comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology ; subjects replete with interest, and offered in this way for the first time. It 
“ is preceded by an introduction giving a general view of the grand divisions and clas- 
‘Ys ses, and more especially devoted to the nervous system, on which the ‘classification 

, we follow, that of Baron Cuvier, is based. Each animal is afterwards taken up 

separately, three departments, at least, being represented in each number. 

Ample illustrations, carefully engraved, and colored, in every instance, to the life, are 
indispensible, to ensure clear ideas and rapid progress ; the publishers themselves 
execute these; the unrivalled facilities their establishment affords, enabling them 
to surpass, in point of beauty and accuracy, any thing of the kind heretofore attempted. 
In most cases.the locality of the animal will be shown in its plate. The necessary 
explanation plates will be drawn and colored under the supervision of the Editor. 

The work is published in a large octavo form, in Monthly Numbers, each Number 
containing 32 pages of letter-press and four large plates, mostly from steel engra- 
vings, representing, at least, six specimens of Natural History. 
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TERMS. 


. I This work will be furnished to subscribers at $1,50 per year, in advance. Two copies, sent to 
one address, $2,50, in advance, : 
A very liberal discount allowed to Agents. — 
All communications must be addressed, (post paid,) to the Publishers, LEWIS & BROWN, 135 Nas- 
sau, or 272 Pearl Street, where subscriptions will be received and agents supplied. 
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LEWIS & BROWNS 


SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING BOOK, 


Containing a series of Progressive Lessons, illustrated with Original Designs for Imi- 
tation, with full directions for Drawing and Shading every Subject. Including Rural 
Scenery, Picturesque Architecture, Marine Views, Animals, Flowers, and the Rudi- 
ments of the Human Figure, with a concise system of Perspective. 

Complete in 12 Numbers, each number containing 4 Illus trative Plates. 


Trerms.—12 Numbers, $1,50, in advance. 
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NEW YORK: 


LEWIS & BROWN, 
272 PEARL STREET. 


1847. 
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livery effort of this kind pre-supposes some degree of mental labor—pro- 
mises some reward to those who have united their energies to sustain it, and 
presents some features which may be regarded as discouragements. It was 
commenced as an experiment, chiefly as an incentive to literary exertion 
among a few, who were pressing for ward from the haleyon days of youth, 
others, we hoped to Gerive intellectual benefit to ourselves. Of any other 
reward, we have never indulged the hope. In soliciting a renewal of pa- 
tronage, we feel inspired with the confident hope, that the time which has 
intervened since the first series of the paper closed, has placed us in an attitude 


# more completely to realize our original idea of making it both useful and agree- 


‘able. As our object is wholly of a literary character, and neither political nor 
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religious, 1t will have no further connection with either, than never to utter a 
sentiment which is at variance with the highest principles of truth, honesty 
and virtue. 


Subscriptions must be paid, invariably in advance. Any person sending in 
\ the cash requisite for six yearly, or eight quarterly subscribers, will be entitled 
to one copy for a year. A liberal discount made to Agents and Booksellers. 


Joun J. ScHooLcrart, 
Tos. C. Duptey, Editors. 
D. W. C. Morris, 


‘Terms, Cash !/—$1 25 a year, or 124 cents a single copy. 


G. Mitchell, Printer, 265 Bowery. 
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towards the sterner periods of manhood. While we sought the amusement of % 
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